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Heartiest congratulations for magnificent fight waged by BGTUC in defense 
democratic trade union principles in securing Jagan’s withdrawal and firm 
promise not reintroduce unacceptable labour bill. BG@TUC nonviolent and 
nonpolitical attitude during eleven week strike inspiring to free trade union 
world. 


George Meany 
President 


AFL-CIO’ 


American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations Pres- 
ident George Meany’s telegram to the British Guiana Trades Union Council 
(BGTUC) celebrated the end of the world’s longest general strike, an eighty- 
day work stoppage in British Guiana, today independent Guyana. The BGTUC 
strike forced the colony’s leftist premier, Cheddi Jagan, to drop a labor bill that 
the unions believed he would use to destroy the free trade union movement in 
British Guiana. 

Almost no one outside of Guyana has heard of the general strike. Almost 
equally unknown is the secret role played by the AFL-CIO in funding it, and 
the still-more secret role of the CIA in funding the AFL-CIO’s funding of the 
strike. More important for the CIA than simply supporting the trade union 
movement was the larger goal of using the strike to bring down the Jagan gov- 
ernment. While AFL-CIO officials have denied that they had any political goals 
in mind beyond stopping Jagan’s labor legislation, by no means would they 
have objected had Jagan’s government collapsed thanks to the strike. Although 
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George Meany, 1952-1980, International Affairs Department: Country Files, 1945-1971, box 
17, file 1, Caribbean Area: British Guiana, 1963, George Meany Memorial Archives, Silver 
Spring, Maryland (hereafter GMMA). The telegram was written in all capital letters; the 
authors have changed it to conventional style for ease of reading. 
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Jagan’s government survived, the inexorable pressure brought by his domestic 
opponents, U.S. labor, and the U.S. government ultimately resulted in his elec- 
toral defeat. 

Until 1996, U.S. government files on British Guiana were closed, and 
what was known about the CIA’ role had come from investigative reporters.’ 
This changed when President Bill Clinton appointed the AFL-CIO’s William 
Doherty, Jr. ambassador to Guyana. Doherty had been a central figure in 
the anti-Jagan effort. The recently elected president of Guyana, the same 
Cheddi Jagan whose government had been the strike’s victim, refused to accept 
Doherty’s credentials and said to the New York Times, “Maybe President Clinton 
doesn’t know our history but the people who advise him should at least know 
their own history.” As a result of this embarrassment, many of the British 
Guiana files were opened to the public. Combined with AFL-CIO documents 
available at the George Meany Archive, Cheddi Jagan’s recently opened papers 
at the Cheddi Jagan Research Center, and British government documents at the 
Public Records Office, a large part of the story can be told for the first time. 
Several scholars have made extensive use of these sources in studies of Guyana 
or to explore the U.S. and British interventions, including the general strike, 
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but none has focused on the role of labor, foreign or Guyanese.* Kennedy schol- 
ars, intelligence history specialists, and Cold War specialists have made little 
use of the documents.° 

British Guiana was Great Britain’s only colony on the South American main- 
land although its culture is distinctly Caribbean. Considered one of the most 
remote backwaters in the Empire, it encompasses 83,000 square miles, but most 
of its population of approximately 600,000 lived on a coastal strip ten to fifteen 
miles wide. The population was ethnically diverse, 49 percent East Indian, 
4o percent black or mulatto, 7 percent European or Chinese, and 4 percent 
Amerindian in the early 1960s. It was also very young, with 55 percent under 
twenty-one years of age, and the East Indians, with far larger families than the 
other ethnic groups, younger still.° 

At the historical center of Guianese life was sugar. Sugar dominated the 
economy. It was the colony’s largest employer and the major source of govern- 
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ment revenue, providing taxes of West Indies (WI) $3.4 million per annum to 
the colony’s coffers. Bookers Group, a multinational corporation, dominated 
Guianese sugar, controlling 80 percent of the market, monopolized the sale of 
cars and auto parts, operated taxi and shipping services, and owned commercial 
outlets including grocery and department stores. The company was so power- 
ful that people often called British Guiana “Bookers Guiana.”’ Very little mech- 
anization had made it to British Guianese fields in the early 1960s; even today, 
manual cutting and traditional grinding continue in Guyana and some of the 
smaller sugar-producing islands of the former British West Indies. East Indians 
(derisively called “Coolies”) did the cutting by hand, using a cutlass (machete) 
with a blade of such sharpened perfection that the expression “razor sharp” 
would be a diminutive. Soon after the canes are cut, they must be ground into 
the juice that is processed into sugar. If the ripe canes stand uncut in the fields 
or the cut canes stay unprocessed, they begin to lose their sucrose content. Wait 
too long to grind and the plantation owner is left with an oxymoron: unsweet- 
ened sugar. Of course only the best, sweetest sugar earns a good price, so it is 
imperative that the canes are cut on time and then quickly processed. It is this 
narrow window that made the sugar plantations so murderously brutal during 
slavery, and that led freed Afro-Guianese to leave the plantations after slavery, 
forcing the British to import first Chinese and Portuguese as indentured labor 
and, when they too left the estates, East Indians, who stayed. Nonetheless, 
blacks continued to man the grinding mills (called “factories”). They had been 
the first to work in the industry during slavery and they protected their own, 
keeping East Indians out of these high-status positions. The white civil engi- 
neers who worked as overseers also preferred working with Afro-Guianese, who 
were usually better educated than Indo-Guianese and much more assimilated 
to British culture.’ A sugar workers’ strike in 1948 radically changed Guianese 
politics when police shot and killed five strikers on Plantation Enmore. A radical 
East Indian politician named Cheddi Jagan took the lead in organizing a huge 
funeral march; thereafter, Jagan was recognized as the leader of both British 
Guiana’s nationalist forces and its Indo-Guianese population.*° 

Cheddi Jagan despised sugar. Raised on Port Mourant sugar plantation, he 
had grown up witnessing the power that sugar exerted over British Guiana and 
over people’s daily lives. Jagan knew first hand the limits on social mobility— 
his father was one of the finest cane cutters on the plantation but could rise no 
higher than the post of driver. He found himself compelled to train whites so 
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that they could become his boss even though they “did not know the difference 
between young sugarcane plants and grass.” Through his father’s life, Cheddi 
Jagan saw how the estate owners compelled workers to exploit one another. “He 
felt himself one of the exploited,” Jagan wrote in his autobiographical The West 
on Trial, “but as a driver had to carry out the orders of his exploiters. I recall 
how this grieved him.” Jagan’s father saved his money to ensure that his eldest 
son received a professional education in the United States so that he could break 
free from the bonds of sugar. While studying dentistry at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Cheddi met and married Janet Rosenberg, a nursing student who was 
an activist in the Young Communists, although she denied it until recently. 
She introduced Jagan to Marxist-Leninist thought, providing him with a global 
context for his hatred of the Sugar Power. Thanks to Janet, Cheddi understood 
that only immediate independence and nationalization of the commanding 
heights of the British Guianese economy could lift British Guiana out of 
poverty."* 

After he brought Janet to British Guiana in 1943, Cheddi set up his dental 
practice and briefly joined the sugar workers’ union, the Man-Power Citizens’ 
Association (MPCA). It had become a Caribbean tradition for professional 
men with political aspirations to become union leaders.” For the sugar workers, 
having a man like Jagan in the union leadership provided almost infinite 
amounts of prestige while giving them a leader at least as well educated and 
accomplished as anyone that the estates’ owners might bring to the bargaining 
table. For Jagan, the unions were where the votes were in his impoverished, 
working-class country, and where he could have a direct impact on workers’ 
lives. Despite these mutual benefits, Jagan quickly fell out with the MPCA lead- 
ership, concluding that they led a company union that had sold out the workers 
to the sugar producers, while they accused him of misappropriating union funds. 
He left the union to mutual recrimination, later becoming president of the tiny 
Sawmill and Forest Workers’ Union, maintaining his status as a working-class 
leader.” 

Blessed with brains, good looks, an ingratiating personality, and a smile so 
luminous that it is the first thing his opponents mention when describing him, 
possessing remarkable drive and stamina, and suffused with a passion to liber- 
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Chase, A History of Trade Unionism in Guyana 1900 to 1961 with an Epilogue to 1964 (Ruimveldt, 
Demerara, Guyana, 1964). 
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ate his people from colonial bondage, Jagan quickly became the colony’s most 
important political figure. Together with his U.S.-born wife Janet and a few 
colleagues, Jagan organized the People’s Progressive party (PPP), a multiracial 
Marxist political party. Its top leaders were Jagan and Linden Forbes Sampson 
Burnham, a young Afro-Guianese barrister already famous for his academic 
achievements and oratory. The charismatic Burnham was worshipped by poor 
Afro-Guianese as Jagan was by poor Indo-Guianese. Burnham also demanded 
immediate independence, but he did not follow Jagan’s pro-Soviet line in 
foreign policy; instead, he called on Guianese to take a neutralist stance in the 
Cold War and focus on developing independent Guyana along Fabian socialist 
lines. Although each thought he should be in charge, they managed to cover up 
their differences and lead the PPP to overwhelming victory in the colony’s first 
elections, held in 1953. Jagan acted as chief minister (the British did not believe 
the colony was ready for a premier) with Burnham his deputy." 

The PPP was expected to lead the colony in a short transition to independ- 
ence. The British had devolved upon the Guianese extraordinary local control 
for that period, more even than they had granted Kwame Nkrumah in Ghana, 
but where Nkrumah governed moderately to prove to the British that he 
and his people were “ready” for independence, the PPP pushed hard and with 
radical vehemence for revolutionary social change and immediate independ- 
ence. Even Ashton Chase, a PPP stalwart and longtime cabinet member and 
legislator, wrote that Burnham had “cautioned moderation” against the PPP’s 
“leftist adventurism,” which Chase admitted was “often demonstrated by in- 
fantile acts.” The British concluded that the Jagans were Communists, or at 
least so immature as to make their continued leadership an impossibility. They 
sent in troops to remove the PPP government, suspended the constitution, and 
threw the Jagans—but not Burnham—in jail. During the next four years, British 
Guiana stagnated under a government imposed by the British. Seeing his 
chance, Burnham broke with the Jagans, calling them Communists who had 
neglected British Guiana to further the cause of proletarian internationalism, 
and ultimately formed his own party, which became the People’s National Con- 
egress. Most Afro-Guianese joined Burnham, and Indo-Guianese remained with 
the PPP. Jagan explained the split to his followers: “The Burnham clique were 
prepared to deviate to the right, to sacrifice our proletarian working class inter- 
nationalist outlook for narrow nationalism.”’5 In the 1957 elections, the PPP 
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crushed the Burnhamites, largely because there were more East Indian 
Guianese than Afro-Guianese. Race rather than ideology was becoming the key 
to Guianese politics. The PPP was reelected with a plurality in 1961 thanks to 
the introduction of a conservative third party. Burnham cried foul and called 
for a system of proportional representation (nicknamed “PR”) that would award 
parties based on their total vote. The British, for whom PR was reminiscent of 
Weimar Germany and contemporary Italy, ignored him and implied that inde- 
pendence would come within two years. The Jagans governed more moderately, 
but their rhetoric on foreign policy remained radical. 

Whether or not Jagan was a Communist has been much debated. His oppo- 
nents were convinced that he was, and his home village, Port Mourant, was 
known as “Little Moscow.” A famous photograph of the village showed the 
Soviet hammer and sickle flying above the Union Jack. Jagan himself would 
inevitably duck the question, usually with remarkable artlessness. On “Meet the 
Press” during an October 1961 visit to the United States while in search of 
foreign aid, Jagan hemmed and hawed when asked, refusing to be pinned down. 
His performance was so dismal that President John Kennedy, with whom he 
was to meet shortly thereafter, ordered a complete reexamination of the British 
Guiana question.” 

Certainly Jagan and his party talked as if they were Communists. For over 
a decade, Jagan and the PPP had slavishly followed the Soviet line in foreign 
policy.? From party leaders carrying portraits of Stalin on May Day during the 
early 1950s, to Jagan praising “‘the wonders’” of East Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia after a visit, and Janet in East Berlin welcoming “the anti-fascist wall,” 
Jagan’s government recognized no fault by the Communist bloc. PPP head- 
quarters and book stores were filled with Communist publications, whether 
the classic works of Marx and Lenin, less classic tracts by Stalin, Mao, and 
Khrushchev, or light reading such as Soviet Life, Pravda, or Fidel’s speeches. 
Jagan’s minister of labor and industry, H. J. M. Hubbard, said, “To call a man 
a Communist is to pay him the highest compliment you can.” As recently as 
1962, Jagan had said, “Communism is sweeping throughout the world—it will 
win everywhere.” At the heart of his ideology, Jagan freely admitted, was Lenin’s 
admonition, “From each according to his ability, to each according to his 
needs,” and he and Janet repeatedly said that the PPP followed the logic of “sci- 
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entific socialism” based on Marxist-Leninist thought. In the mid-1950s, he told 
a journalist who interviewed him under the auspices of the British government 
that “he would look upon the Marxist state as his goal” but was “prepared to 
wait for the inevitable communization of South America before implementing 
his Marxian theories in their extreme form.” In interviews with a sociology doc- 
toral student, the Jagans and two PPP colleagues said that independent Guyana 
should align with the Soviet Union rather than remaining neutral or aligning 
with the United States. His daughter went to college in the Soviet Union. In 
1969, the Soviets accepted Jagan’s petition for the PPP to join the World 
Communist Movement. As late as 1979, he supported the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan."® Only after the fall of the Soviet Union did Jagan move his party 
toward rapprochement with the West. 

Just once did Jagan publicly admit to being a Communist, and then only 
while under oath and after merciless grilling by Lionel Luckhoo, the 
Caribbean’s top barrister. Jagan also admitted that he admired Fidel Castro and 
Nikita Khrushchev, considered Castro “the greatest liberator of the twentieth 
century,” and, when pressed as to whether he disagreed with any of 
Khrushchev’s policies, replied, “I cannot think of any at the moment.” 
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Although Jagan reluctantly admitted that he was a Communist, the problem 
was, what did he mean by “Communist” and what were its implications? Jagan 
himself said that labels did not matter. He claimed to be a democrat, an 
anticolonialist, and a socialist. Independent Guyana’s foreign policy would be 
neutralist—as a small country, it could follow no other path, he said.*° The 
British, who were once so certain of his communism, now believed he had mod- 
erated, although they admitted that he was a muddled thinker spouting an 
amalgam of ill-digested leftist dogma. A high-ranking British security officer 
told leftist labor reporter Sidney Lens “that the British have never found Cheddi 
to be a ‘conspiratorial’ Communist” under the control of Moscow.””’ Perhaps 
influencing the British view was the incredible cost of maintaining the colony, 
over £110,000 the previous year.” 

USS. political and labor leaders agreed with the British that Jagan was muddle 
headed, but they saw him as a dupe who was manipulated by those around him, 
especially Janet, whom they considered the real villain. Her denials that she had 
been a Communist no doubt made her seem more dangerous, confirming for 
many that she remained a Communist. Janet Jagan was an outstanding and 
untiring organizer and campaigner. Her organizational skills were matched by 
her husband’s charisma and her own unceasing efforts to be accepted by the 
clannish East Indians.”*} If the British had their way, Cheddi Jagan, with Janet 
at his side, would be independent Guyana’s prime minister. 

The prospect frightened President Kennedy. For Kennedy, British Guiana 
was a foreign policy priority, as indicated by a humorous note sent to him 
by his assistant, famed historian Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.: “British Guiana has 
600,000 inhabitants. Jagan would no doubt be gratified to know that the 
American and British governments are spending more man-hours per capita on 
British Guiana than on any other current problem!” British Guiana’s impor- 
tance for President Kennedy and his men came because when they looked at 
Cheddi Jagan, they saw Fidel Castro, a point made explicit by U. Alexis Johnson, 
the number three official at the State Department, who told a top British colo- 
nial officer that the U.S. government thought of British Guiana “partly in terms 
of our Cuban experience. Castro had originally been presented as a reformer. 
We did not intend to be taken in twice.” Years later, Schlesinger explained that 
the president’s failure at the Bay of Pigs had made him vulnerable on Latin 
American communism because of the perception that Kennedy “had lacked the 
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resolution to follow through on it.” The missile crisis worsened the situation as 
had Castro’s continued efforts to destabilize the region. “It was just politically 
going to look bad if the dominoes began to fall in South America,” Schlesinger 
concluded. “Kennedy did not want to fight the 1964 election in terms of ‘Who 
lost South America?’” Nonetheless, Schlesinger blamed the CIA for the inter- 
vention, arguing that after the Bay of Pigs, the Agency’s Directorate for Plans 
set out to “show its stuff.”*4 

Four months after the Bay of Pigs, the Kennedy administration pushed the 
British to remove Jagan. Shortly before the August 1961 Guianese elections, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk cabled British Foreign Minister Lord Home: 
“[W]e are not inclined to give people like Jagan the same benefit of the doubt 
which was given two or three years ago to Castro himself.”*> Following Jagan’s 
victory, the British persuaded the president to try to work with Jagan, arguing 
that he was “salvageable” for the West; nonetheless, the administration prepared 
itself in case he proved unsalvageable, as shown by another Schlesinger memo 
to the president, which explained that while the State Department would work 
with Jagan and give him assistance in order “to bring (keep?) him into the 
western camp,” they would also prepare “a covert program to develop infor- 
mation about, expose and destroy Communists in British Guiana, including, if 
necessary, ‘the possibility of finding a substitute for Jagan himself, who could 
command East Indian support.’”*® 

On 19 February 1962, three days after a weeklong general strike led to a 
violent antitax riot in Georgetown, Rusk bluntly informed Lord Home that the 
U.S. effort to bring British Guiana into the Western fold had failed because 
of Jagan’s “grandiose expectations of economic aid,” “disturbing reports of 
Communist connections” by Jagan and those close to him, and the “Marxist- 
Leninist policy” that Jagan professed to support, which “parallels that of 
Castro.” For these reasons, and because of “ever growing concern over Cuba,” 
Rusk wrote, “public and congressional opinion here is incensed at the thought 
of our dealing with Jagan.” Therefore, “I have reached the conclusion that it is 
not possible for us to put up with an independent British Guiana under Jagan.” 
Rusk alleged that Jagan maintained his tenuous hold on power despite the con- 
tinued unrest thanks to continued British support. He emphasized exactly how 
important the administration considered Jagan’s removal: “[T]he continuation 
of Jagan in power is leading us to disaster in terms of the colony itself, strains 
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on Anglo-American relations and difficulties for the inter-American system.” 
To rectify the situation, Rusk said that the British should join the United States 
in taking “remedial steps” toward Jagan’s removal, which might be done through 
new elections designed to ensure that “Jagan should not accede to power 
again.”*7 

British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan saw British Guiana as a small 
but expensive gust in the decolonizing winds of change that he had early on 
recognized as the British Empire’s post-World War II future. Failure to 
grant British Guiana independence would bring international opprobrium and 
strengthen the position of radicals throughout the Empire who sought 
immediate independence and opposed Macmillan’s methodical effort to create 
stable and democratic independent governments. It would also provide a prop- 
aganda boon to the Communist bloc and open the door to UN meddling within 
the Empire. The British also claimed to be more optimistic than the United 
States about Jagan, and they were desperate to get out of an expensive 
commitment that might blow up at any time. They continued to argue that 
Jagan was “salvageable” for the West, but Kennedy and his men could not be 
persuaded.”* 

Home forwarded Rusk’s letter to Macmillan, who replied, “I am bound to 
say I have read it with amazement.” The prime minister was genuinely shocked 
by the letter’s “cynicism which I would have thought Dean Rusk could hardly 
put his pen to. He, after all, is not an Irishman, nor a politician, nor a million- 
aire;*? he has the reputation of being an honourable and somewhat academic 
figure.” Macmillan found “incredible” Rusk’s flat statement that the United 
States could not “‘put up with an independent British Guiana under Jagan 
and his demand for new elections designed to count Jagan out of power. “How 
can the Americans continue to attack us in the United Nations on colonialism,” 
he wondered, “and then use expressions like these which are not colonialism 
but pure Machiavellianism.”?° Under constant U.S. pressure, Macmillan finally 
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agreed to do what he could to oppose Jagan, although his government did so 
foot-draggingly and all the while grumbling that they would be more willing 
“to delay the independence process in British Guiana if the Americans would 
not insist on expediting it everywhere else.”>' 

U.S. labor shared the Kennedy administration’s fears for the colony’s future. 
The AFL-CIO’s Latin American specialist, Serafino Romualdi, made no secret 
of his hatred for Jagan. A refugee from Fascist Italy, Romualdi hated totalitar- 
ians of all types. Early on he publicly called the Jagans “too percent Commu- 
nists” and never changed his mind. “I did everything in my power to strengthen 
the democratic trade union forces opposed to him and to expose Jagan’s pro- 
Communist activities,” he later wrote. Romualdi saw to it that the AFL-CIO 
provided British Guiana’s trade unions with advice and financial assistance as 
part of its international effort to assist brother unions.» British Guiana’s union 
leadership also bitterly opposed Jagan: his political opponents led all but a 
handful of Guianese unions, and they considered Jagan a nascent dictator who 
would use the government to crush free labor. Once the unions were out of the 
way, they said, Jagan could bide his time until independence. Free of meddling 
British colonialists, he could transform Guyana into a Communist state. 

Jagan did not see the danger that such an international array of opponents 
presented. Believing that independence was in his grasp, Jagan turned his atten- 
tion to his old nemesis, sugar. For years, Jagan’s goal had been to control the 
sugar industry through nationalization and unionization. Sugar workers made 
up almost half of all workers in British Guiana. While most of the twenty-four 
other unions were overwhelmingly Afro-Guianese, the sugar workers’ union, 
the MPCA, was over 80 percent East Indian and constituted almost half of 
all trade union members in the colony. Thus was sugar the one union whose 
workers the PPP could potentially dominate. With control of sugar, it would 
be but a short step to controlling the umbrella Trades Union Congress, and 
thus the Guianese labor movement. 

After the 1948 Enmore massacre, Jagan helped lead the Guiana Industrial 
Workers’ Union (GIWU), a sugar workers’ union with which he planned to 
supplant the MPCA. Run by PPP leaders, his opponents considered it little 
more than a branch of the PPP. After Jagan’s overthrow in 1953, the GIWU 
lay almost dormant. Resurrected in the early 1960s and renamed the Guianese 
Agricultural Workers’ Union (GAWV), Jagan used the GAWU to appeal over 
the heads of the MPCA’s leaders to the workers themselves. Would they stick 
with the MPCA or join Jagan’s union? The factory workers, overwhelmingly 
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Afro-Guianese, clearly would stick with the MPCA. As blacks, their predispo- 
sition was to oppose the Indo-Guianese Jagan. They were also well paid, so 
their pocketbooks spoke in favor of the MPCA. But factory workers made up 
no more than ro percent of the MPCA. The key question was, what would the 
East Indian cane cutters do? 

In past political elections, the estate workers had voted overwhelmingly for 
the PPP. Most revered Cheddi Jagan. He had been born on a sugar estate and 
had come up from almost nothing to the professional and political heights. 
He had stood up for them after the Enmore massacre while other politicians 
were paralyzed with fear. Jagan promised the sugar workers a better world with 
improved conditions on the estates and greater dignity for the working man and 
his family if the GAWU triumphed. Against this, the MPCA offered its record. 
Where it had once been a company union in all but name, it now actively and 
sometimes bitterly opposed the sugar producers. A series of strikes had brought 
better conditions and higher pay. Investigative journalists from the London 
Sunday Times, in an otherwise very critical exposé on the strike, said of the 
MPCA, “The sugar workers’ union had been dealing with the plantation owners 
quite successfully without interference from Jagan.”33 Would the cane cutters 
follow their wallets or their hero? 

MPCA leaders claimed that the workers were with them: very few had with- 
drawn from the MPCA to join the GAWU; the overwhelming majority con- 
tinued on the MPCAS rolls. ‘The PPP said that the rules were weighted against 
the GAWU, that the sugar producers preferred the MPCA and fired those 
workers who left to join the GAWU.34 They demanded to let the workers decide 
who would represent them through an industry-wide vote. The MPCA coun- 
tered that while it supported a poll in principle, it opposed one under present 
conditions because the PPP would use the government’s power to manipulate 
the voters and, if necessary, rig the elections to ensure a GAWU victory. A late 
1962 GAWU membership drive had failed dismally, exulted MPCA President 
Richard Ishmael. The upstart union was “in full retreat,” he wrote to Andy 
McClellan, the AFL-CIO’s inter-American affairs representative.?5 

Stymied by the MPCA and the Sugar Power that he believed pulled its 
strings, Jagan reportedly announced to GAWU’s 1963 conference that after 
fighting for ten years to have a new sugar workers’ union recognized, he would 
soon push through a labor Jaw that would finally achieve his goal. In the future, 
he said, there would be only two unions in British Guiana—GAWU and the 
Guiana Public Service Workers’ Union, also controlled by the PPP. Thereafter, 
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he began a speaking tour of the sugar estates, calling on workers to leave the 
MPCA and join the GAWU.?° When Labor Minister Ranji Chandisingh sub- 
mitted the bill to Parliament on 25 March, he said that it was based on the 
Wagner Act, which protected unions in the United States. It would “extend the 
rights of the working class of this country” by allowing them “to organize them- 
selves into trade unions of their own choosing,” and “to be recognized as such 
by employers.” As a result, said Chandisingh, the PPP would “enlarge the area 
of freedom of the working class people.”>” 

The bill terrified the free labor movement. After a rancorous emergency 
meeting held three days later, Richard Ishmael wrote to the AFL-CIO’s head- 
quarters in Washington, “It would appear that hell is about to break loose in 
British Guiana once more.” He urgently requested that the AFL-CIO send a 
labor lawyer to explore the bill’s implications, and six copies of the Wagner Act 
for comparison. Two labor lawyers and a Harvard professor were quickly dis- 
patched. One of the lawyers, Gerald O’Keefe of the Retail Clerks International 
Association, drafted labor’s alternative to the bill. Ishmael asked the government 
to postpone action for six weeks so that the Trades Union Council (TUC) could 
study the bill and meet with its membership. Jagan refused. A second general 
strike was clearly in the offing. 

Although the PPP claimed the Wagner Act as the bill’s progenitor, there 
were several crucial differences. It shared with Wagner the granting of much 
needed protections in the workplace: employers could be fined, jailed, or both 
if they fired an employee who joined a union or participated in legal union activ- 
ities, if they prevented labor officials from entering the workplace, or if they 
prevented the commissioner of labor from entering the workplace to investi- 
gate complaints.3? These were vital and necessary protections that Guianese 
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workers had heretofore lacked. Jagan’s bill differed from Wagner over the ques- 
tion of union representation. If two or more unions were vying for control, the 
Wagner Act provided for elections under the supervision of the National Labor 
Relations Board. The winning union would act as bargaining agent for all 
employees in its field, whether they belonged to the losing unions or no union 
at all. Under the proposed Guianese system, the minister of labor, health, and 
housing had a good deal more latitude and power. If he believed a workplace’s 
representation was in question or if workers protested that the employer rec- 
ognized and bargained with too many unions, thus undercutting their combined 
strength, the minister could appoint a commission to investigate. If the com- 
mission found what it considered to be a legitimate grievance, the minister 
would direct the labor commissioner—a civil service employee rather than a 
political appointee—to oversee a secret ballot vote that would result in one 
union’s selection as bargaining agent. Conversely, if a bargaining unit within a 
workplace called into question its representation, the minister could order an 
election without convening an investigative committee. Should that unit elect 
representation different from the workplace’s union, the minister could order 
the employer to bargain with the new union as well as the union that repre- 
sented the other employees. 

What would constitute a “bargaining unit” in this case? Under Guianese law, 
any group of seven employees might be a “bargaining unit”—whether or not 
they were so recognized was at the discretion of the minister. Thus, the minis- 
ter of labor could, virtually by fiat, have a workplace’s unions consolidated under 
one union’s leadership, or order the workplace split up under the leadership of 
several potentially conflicting unions. In the latter case, with many weak, tiny, 
and squabbling unions to bargain with, an employer could ignore or even crush 
them: the government could then step in with compulsory arbitration, official 
wage-fixing machinery, and take control over the bargaining process. Even if 
the “bargaining units” did not vote to fragment from the established union, the 
workplace could be continuously disrupted by calls for new elections by the 
“bargaining units.” The Sunday Times noted, “The catch was that since Jagan 
organized the polling areas, the balloting was wide open to government 
gerrymandering.” The TUC assumed that where its unions were strong, the 
minister would fragment and weaken them; where they were weak, he would 
consolidate and obliterate them. ‘The trade unions protested that the bill gave 
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the minister “absolute powers” which he would use to destroy them, replacing 
them with government-controlled unions.* 

Why Jagan chose this moment to introduce the bill is a mystery. The British 
had run out of plausible excuses to defer independence, and seemed anxious to 
grant it. Jagan’s government had already proposed two laws that would expand 
his government’s police power at the expense of the colonial governor, feeding 
the suspicions of those at home and abroad who distrusted and feared him.* 
Was it the naiveté of the hopeless romantic or the hubris of the despotic? A 
decade earlier, Jagan had introduced a similar labor bill shortly after his elec- 
tion as premier in 1953. Burnham had then been an enthusiastic supporter, 
acting as the bill’s point man. The British believed that the idea was Commu- 
nist inspired, and it was one of the main reasons why they had sent in the armed 
forces and disbanded Jagan’s government after 133 days. Now Burnham 
sounded like the colonial government of ten years before: “The real and cynical 
reason behind the bill was obtaining control over the trade union movement,” 
he cried, “an attempt to establish a dictatorship in this country by a govern- 
ment which is in fact representative only of a minority.”” The next step would 
be Communist dictatorship. 

Certainly Guianese labor needed protection. Abuses by employers were 
common. It was also an open question as to which way the sugar workers would 
go in a fair election. But these were old complaints that Jagan had failed to 
address since his 1957 return to power. Of more immediate concern may have 
been recent slippage in Jagan’s political position. Unemployment was growing, 
as was social disorder. The United States and its allies would not provide Jagan 
with economic aid, so he looked increasingly to the Eastern bloc, prompting 
vociferous accusations that Jagan was a Communist. Fidel Castro offered WI 
$35 million in loans, obviously subsidized by the Soviet Union, which Jagan 
gratefully accepted. The British killed the deal. Recent MPCA strikes against 
the sugar producers had won the workers better wages, raising the union’s 
credibility to the highest level in decades. A few more such victories and the 
GAWU’s window of opportunity might close. The apparent result was “a 
significant lack of enthusiasm” at PPP meetings, according to MPCA leader 
Ishmael (although obviously a biased observer), at which Jagan himself was 
“coolly received.”*3 Perhaps these reverses were too much for Jagan, who struck 
back against his enemies. 
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Fearing for their future, the unions voted for a general strike to begin 20 
April 1963. Ishmael, who was also president of the TUC, assured Guianese that 
the strike was a purely industrial action to force the government to withdraw 
the bill: “We are not taking this action with any intention to remove the gov- 
ernment from office,” he said. Ishmael called on his affiliates to avoid demon- 
strations and violence. “How long the strike will last,” he warned, “we don’t 
know.” He emphasized, “We will remain on strike until the Government with- 
draws the bill.” Civil service workers, teachers, miners, and workers in virtually 
every industry walked out. Only the East Indian sugarcane cutters did not heed 
their union’s strike call.# 

Strikers and their families received assistance at food distribution centers set 
up in strategic locations throughout Georgetown, the major towns, and some 
of the larger villages. Union members made weekly journeys to the closest dis- 
tribution center to collect their ration of groceries, which consisted of about 
WI $3 per person per week (U.S. $1.75) worth of rations. For that WI $3, the 
unions provided one pound of salt fish, five pints of rice, four pounds of sugar, 
four pounds of flour, one tin of milk, one-half pint of oil, one-half pound of 
margarine, one pint of split peas, two pounds of potatoes, and one bar of soap. 
Everybody grumbled about how small the allotment was. Contrary to accusa- 
tions from Jagan and his supporters, the strike was not a purely U.S. labor pro- 
duction. In fact, the Guianese civil service played the crucial role in organizing 
food distribution for the striking workers and helping organize protests under 
the overall direction of the striking commissioner of inland revenue, one of the 
Guianese bureaucracy’s most senior officials. The civil servants believed they 
were standing up to an East Indian-dominated government that was racially 
bigoted and arrogant toward its Afro-Guianese employees; they also saw them- 
selves as twisting the British lion’s tail by rejecting the British civil service’s tra- 
ditional apolitical stance.** With most of the government’s employees picketing, 
all but the most vital government operations were ignored.** For young civil 
servants in particular, the sense of power and freedom in pursuit of what they 
considered a just cause was especially exhilarating. 

Jagan believed that the unions could hold out for no more than a month 
because the TUC’s strike fund would quickly dry up. Once the workers’ own 
meager resources were gone, they would clamor to return to work, the strike 
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would be over, and the labor relations bill would be law. The MPCA’s demise 
would quickly follow. Within days, it looked as if Jagan was right. By the 
end of April, the unions were desperate, their strike funds virtually exhausted. 
Within a week, they would be out of food and money.*’ Then the unions would 
have to surrender, even more quickly than Jagan had planned. 

Unknown to Jagan, the MPCA had anticipated Jagan’s plan. Shortly before 
launching the strike, Guianese labor leaders secretly met with AFL-CIO rep- 
resentatives. Acting fraternally, but by no means transparently, they pledged the 
AFL-CIO to subsidize the strikers’ relief fund. Ishmael reportedly spent the 
night before the strike vote with two US. labor officials, no doubt hammering 
out the agreement.** One of the men who almost certainly met with Ishmael 
during that long night was William Howard McCabe of Public Services Inter- 
national (PSI). PSI was an international trade secretariat made up of public 
employees’ unions from around the world. McCabe belonged to the American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees (AFSCME), the U.S. 
affiliate. He had spent the previous three years organizing throughout Latin 
America, but focused especially on British Guiana.” 

On 1 May, McCabe sent an urgent cable to Andrew McClellan, the AFL- 
CIO’s Inter-American representative who was coordinating “solidarity efforts” 
in Washington. McCabe reported that local food supplies could only last for 
another ten days. McCabe warned McClellan that while they could feed 8,000 
people that week (and indicates in the note that much of this aid was also cour- 
tesy of the U.S. unions), they would need to feed 50,000 per week soon there- 
after (at a cost of about U.S. $87,500 per week). “Morale is good,” McCabe 
wrote, “but people are hungry.” On 3 May he reiterated that while morale con- 
tinued to be high, “substantial assistance” was required “to keep people calm” 
and prevent “political interference” by Jagan. The AFL-CIO acted quickly. On 
1 May they cabled money to British Guiana (the cable does not indicate how 
much), and on 3 May McClellan wrote in economical cable style: “Additional 
five big bills cabled strike fund Barclay’s [Bank] today[;] chin up.” “Chins are 
up upper lips stiff[;] need 7200 as per week,” McCabe replied. By 7 May the 
relief effort was running smoothly. Over the previous weekend, the unions had 
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distributed 98,575 pounds of food in the cities, with similar exertions in the 
countryside. A “much greater effort” was planned for the week ahead, McCabe 
reported.5° Using McCabe’s figures, the AFL-CIO ultimately spent over U.S. 
$800,000 on food relief in British Guiana. 

For the previous two years, the AFL-CIO was everywhere in British Guiana, 
with trade unionists regularly flying in and out of the colony. The previous fall, 
the American Institute for Free Labor Development (AIFLD), the AFL-CIO’s 
recently created Latin American educational and social improvement arm, had 
announced that it would build 550 houses for TUC members at an estimated 
cost of U.S. $2,000,000. Controversial because it received funding from the 
U.S. government, big business, and private corporations that were later proven 
to be CIA fronts (although William Doherty, Jr., AIFLD’s then-number two 
and later its longtime director, denied knowledge of the CIA connection), 
AIFLD had also trained Guianese labor leaders and promising young workers 
in such areas as organizing and negotiating, and taught them courses on the 
dangers of communism. Among these trainees were eight young trade unionist 
“mterns” whose salaries AIFLD paid throughout the strike. AIFLD trained a 
higher percentage of Guianese unionists than from any other country or colony 
in the hemisphere, demonstrating how important and embattled the AFL-CIO 
considered the colony’s unions to be. U.S. unions also reportedly paid Ishmael’s 
salary, sent Gerald O’Keefe to help in analyzing and combating the labor rela- 
tions bill, paid for a daily radio program, and funded the union’s newspaper. 
Jagan claimed that AIFLD “trains overseas trade unionists in techniques of sub- 
version and violence.”* 
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Along with funding the strike, U.S. unions applied pressure on Jagan from 
outside, persuading Caribbean unions not to handle goods entering or leaving 
British Guiana. In oil-exporting Trinidad, where the local seamen’s and dock- 
workers’ union provided only partial fraternal support, cutting but not ending 
Guianese oil imports, regional officials from the International Federation of 
Petroleum Workers met with oil company executives to discuss continued “oil 
shipments to the country, and its likely consequences.” The executives saw 
the possible consequences—strikes in refineries from ‘Trinidad to the United 
States—and quit selling oil to British Guiana. The other shippers fell into line, 
telling Jagan that the international trade union movement would blacklist them 
if they continued shipping goods to British Guiana. Pilots also refused to fly to 
the colony. Food and fuel shortages followed.* 

Like the U.S. unions, British trade unions opposed Jagan and his labor bill. 
The British Trades Union Congress sent a high-ranking official, Denis Har- 
greaves, to help negotiate a settlement. Although ostensibly evenhanded, Har- 
greaves told Foreign Office official J. C. Stackpoole that the British TUC hoped 
that Jagan’s government would fall as a result of the strike and that it agreed 
with Burnham’s apparent effort to bring Jagan down. When Stackpoole told 
Hargreaves that such an effort could lead to violence, Hargreaves said that 
sometimes violence is necessary.°? 

Guianese business also became involved. Although perhaps 4o percent of 
the sugarcane cutters followed the MPCA and struck in the first days (Jagan 
claimed that almost none downed cutlasses), 70 percent of the strongly Afro- 
Guianese grinders walked out. As the striking cane cutters trickled back to work, 
the fields were tended and the harvest cut, but with the factories almost empty, 
the work might as well have been left undone. Bundles of canes sat untouched 
and unground, day by day losing sweetness and value until they became worth- 
less piles of sticks. Jagan pleaded with Bookers and the other sugar companies 
to reopen the factories and run short shifts with scab labor that had been dis- 
missed because of mechanization. The companies refused on the grounds that 
strikers might attack the scabs and burn down the factories.5* While Bookers’s 
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fear of sabotage was legitimate, it would be a mistake to ignore Jagan’s claim 
that the sugar companies’ real goal was to bring him down. He made no effort 
to hide his hatred for the sugar companies. Although he had recently promised 
not to expropriate their estates, a decade before he had written, “We are a 
Socialist party and nationalisation of the sugar industry, and indeed of all major 
industries, is our objective.”5> Once he achieved independence, nothing would 
be able to stop him should he decide to fulfill his dream of economic liberation 
from his people’s economic oppressors. Should his government fall, Bookers 
and the others could assume that the threat of nationalization would go with 
him. 

Jagan later said of his opponents: “Their intention was to sit quietly and 
patiently and let the noose gradually strangle my government and myself.”*° Of 
course he had instigated the strike because he had believed that he would be 
the unions’ hangman. Now the noose was on the other neck. Seeing what he 
was up against, Jagan resumed talks with the TUC on 6 May, but they broke 
down the following day and Jagan threatened to call for a state of emergency. 
“So what[!]” McCabe defiantly cabled McClellan, “workers determined[;] no 
break in our ranks.”5’ 

As the economy faltered, communal violence broke out. It began in George- 
town, the capital and opposition stronghold, where lone East Indians were set 
upon and beaten by black gangs. The British cracked down. Following up on 
accusations from all sides, police launched simultaneous predawn raids on the 
headquarters of the three major political parties. The weapons haul was rather 
meager—a machine gun with bullets, four pistols, and empty bomb casings from 
the PPP, ammunition, acid, bomb-making chemicals, and crude weapons at 
People’s National Congress (PNC) headquarters, and nothing from the United 
Force.** Far more important and damning was discovery of papers at PNC 
headquarters describing a plot called “X 13” for the violent overthrow of Jagan’s 
government, a plan that directly implicated Burnham as its mastermind. 
Jagan read the documents to Parliament. Pandemonium. Burnham screamed, 
“Coward!” PPP members shouted, “Treason!” “Why don’t you lock me up?” 
Burnham shouted back. Jagan announced he would “take every step necessary” 
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to stop the plotters. A British warship was sent, the governor declared a 
state of emergency on 9g May, and Ishmael announced that the TUC would 
follow the path of “passive resistance.” The following day, the government 
announced that people with skills should register with the government, “a direct 
message to those on strike to get back on the job or else.” Most of those 
who registered to be scabs were Indo-Guianese, who were prepared to take 
jobs from Afro-Guianese, exacerbating the racial situation. On 15 May, police 
raided the home of a PPP activist, finding a machine gun, hand grenade, 
and ammunition in a carton marked “rejected rice,” giving credence to the 
opposition’s claims that the PPP was importing Cuban weapons through the 
government-run Rice Marketing Board. Then nothing happened: no arrests, no 
crackdown, no expressions of outrage from the governor or police commis- 
sioner. Nothing.° 

Violence escalated on 30 May when an Afro-Guianese riot broke out after 
the funeral of Home Affairs Minister Claude Christian, an Afro-Guianese 
who had died from a heart condition. Rumors spread that Janet Jagan herself 
had killed him at a cabinet meeting. In his autobiography, Jagan described a 
“howling crowd” of blacks who interrupted the church service and attacked East 
Indians at the gravesite and as they left the funeral. The crowd reportedly 
became enraged because Cheddi showed up in an open-necked shirt and Janet 
responded to their jeers by defiantly flashing the PPP salute. Cheddi was hit in 
the head while protecting his wife and the crowd even attacked blacks and Por- 
tuguese who tried to assist the victims. From the cemetery, the mob went on a 
rampage through the East Indian business district. East Indians retaliated in 
rural villages, attacking blacks. Blacks fled from majority East Indian villages 
for the safety of black settlements, and then hearing the refugees’ stories of 
terror, blacks attacked local East Indians, driving them to East Indian villages. 
Jagan spoke to the nation in a radio address two days later. He charged trade 
unionists and opposition politicians with using calls for “‘“passive resistance’ ” as 
means for “openly advocating . . . courses of action which is [sic] leading to vio- 
lence.” He warned his opponents: “Violence like fire is no respecter of persons, 
and once it takes root in society, all will suffer irrespective of their race or reli- 
gious or political persuasion. And those who have the most to lose will lose 
most.” The government ordered a ban on assemblies of more than five people 
held without written authority from the police commissioner, and threatened 
to shut down newspapers if there were “any further attempts at incitement” in 
their pages. Jagan wrote to the Colonial Office that the Christian riot “is fore- 
taste of what is to come.” 
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On 7 June, a Soviet cargo ship, the Kirovsk, arrived in Georgetown’s port 
loaded with flour. This news must have set on edge the teeth of Kennedy admin- 
istration officials, who had spent agonizing days watching this ship’s progress 
to Cuba through the naval quarantine during the Cuban missile crisis the pre- 
vious October. Jagan’s opponents responded by staging a sit-in at the Public 
Buildings (the government’s office buildings), blocking entrances, chanting 
slogans while sitting on the lawns, and taking over the reception room of Jagan’s 
office. Over the next few days, mobs attacked cabinet members as they left meet- 
ings. Sit-ins disrupted the government's effort to restart essential services. The 
situation worsened on 17 June when a Cuban oil tanker arrived, breaking the 
oil boycott; Jagan’s government had only one day’s supply of oil left in storage 
tanks at the Electricity Corporation. Cheddi Jagan had turned to Fidel Castro 
for help as the shipping “stranglehold” grew tighter (in a radio address, he said 
that “a local company” had obtained the Cuban shipments: the company was 
GIMPEX, the Guiana Import-Export Corporation, the commercial arm of the 
PPP; it reportedly earned over WI $68,000 from the Eastern bloc trade during 
the strike). The strikers believed that the Cuban oil signaled the first step in a 
massive Communist-assisted strike breaking. They were right. In a thank you 
letter to the Cuban government, Jagan asked that Cuba begin regularly sending 
a wide array of goods because there appeared to be “no settlement of the strike 
in sight.” It is suggestive that the letter is one of the few documents from the 
early 1960s in the Cheddi Jagan Research Center that is incomplete, breaking 
off in the midst of a lengthy request for “essential commodities,” leaving the 
reader to wonder whether the following pages may have contained requests 
for more dangerous imports, as was rumored to be the case. In response to the 
Cuban intervention, antigovernment bombing erupted in Georgetown, target- 
ing government buildings and PPP headquarters.” 

Looking in every possible direction to find a way out, Jagan protested to the 
United Nations in late June “about the attitude and activities of the US Gov- 
ernment in British Guiana,” citing as the “proximate cause” of his protest the 
U.S. refusal to allow his government to store Cuban oil in tanks that the United 
States leased from the British. He laid out a laundry list of protests, ranging 
from AIFLD activities to U.S. personnel trying “to discredit the quality of flour 
and petroleum products” received from the Eastern bloc.” 

It was too late. Investigative journalists revealed in 1967 that, with the per- 
mission of British intelligence, which was acting at Macmillan’s order under 
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pressure from the United States, the CIA had funneled money to a shell 
corporation called the Gotham Foundation, which granted the money to the 
American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees (AFSCME), 
Howard McCabe’s union. Acting in the name of PSI, the public employees’ 
international trade secretariat, AFSCME served as the primary cash conduit 
to the Guianese strike relief fund. When confronted with these allegations, 
AFSCME’s president during the strike, Arnold Zander, confirmed that he 
had worked as a middleman for the CIA, although he denied that the sums 
passed through his union had been in the neighborhood of U.S. $1,000,000 
as was repeatedly alleged: the amount was less than U.S. $100,000, he claimed. 
As to the Guianese activities of his deputy, McCabe, he said he could not 
remember. 

Apparently the intervention was called “Operation ‘Flypast,’”°} and it was a 
joint effort by the CIA and the AFL-CIO, or as British Foreign Office official 
J. C. Stackpoole called them, “the AFL/CIA.”** McCabe was a CIA agent and 
PSI’s tiny international affairs office was a CIA front, reported the New York 
Times’ Neil Sheehan, citing off-the-record sources, although Sheehan did not 
publish McCabe’s name in the story.°> Rogue CIA agent Philip Agee, who had 
been stationed in Latin America before his defection to the Cubans, supported 
Sheehan’s claim, calling McCabe the CIA’s “principal agent” in British Guiana, 
and alleging that the entire AFL-CIO leadership and its top Latin American 
officials were “effective and witting collaborators.” McCabe had been planted 
in PSI, he wrote, because union representatives could go where conventional 
CIA agents would be unwelcome, and international trade secretariats such as 
PSI allowed the agency to target a single strategic industry rather than working 
with sometimes fractious or stultified national labor movements. Through PSI, 
the CIA was able to target the Guianese civil service workers’ union, which 
became the brains behind the strike relief effort. The general strike had been 
staged as a means to overthrow the Jagan government, Agee wrote. Consul 
General Everett Melby confirmed that McCabe had ties to the CIA, citing con- 
versations he had with McCabe.” 

Another U.S. labor organizer, Gene Meakins, disputes this characterization 
of McCabe. Meakins spent over a year in British Guiana after the general strike 
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ended. He said, “McCabe was a union man from the word ‘Go.’ The Guyanese 
in the unions loved him and I kind of had to follow in his footsteps. American 
union guys, State Department guys, AID guys usually get a bad reputation 
because they only associate with Americans, and people feel they look down on 
them. McCabe wasn’t like that. He hung out with the rank and file and tried 
to keep Burnham’s people in the movement from steering labor into politics. 
He was one of the guys.” Agee also accuses Meakins of having been a CIA agent, 
a charge Meakins denies. Guyanese trade union leader Leslie Melville, who 
worked closely with McCabe as the civil service union’s liaison during the strike, 
had heard the rumors that McCabe was a CIA agent, but he knew McCabe as 
a strong trade unionist with excellent organizational skills and an ingratiating 
personality.” 

There is almost no documentary collaboration for the reports alleging 
union-CIA ties, and only in 1999 did the CIA acknowledge that it had been the 
“executive agent of policy” and the “action arm of covert operations” in British 
Guiana.” In 1997, the agency reported that it had destroyed most of its docu- 
ments on British Guiana, although apparently not as part of a cover-up. 
““{T]here is no grand conspiracy in the CIA to destroy documents,’” reported 
historian Nick Cullather, whom the CIA had hired to find all its documents on 
the 1954 Guatemalan coup and write a history thereof, and who is now a critic 
of the CIAs ponderous and zealously protective document declassification 
process. “‘What there is is neglect or negligence’ and a ‘culture of destruction’ 
born of secrecy.” In fact, the CIA’s area chief for British Guiana apparently 
destroyed the files because he needed extra space in his filing cabinets. After 
President Clinton ordered declassification of the British Guiana documents in 
the wake of the Doherty disaster, CIA officials refused to provide State Depart- 
ment historians any information on what might have been in the missing doc- 
uments or even whether there had been a destabilization campaign in British 
Guiana.” Of those CIA documents that survived in White House files, many 
remain classified, as do British Foreign Office files between 15 May and 4 July 
1963, and British intelligence files. Nonetheless, several documents, heavily 
redacted, show that the CIA did intervene in the colony; only a couple of these 
seem to tie the intervention to the U.S. labor movement. Likewise, if the AFL- 
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CIO or any of its leaders had papers detailing labor’s ties with the CIA in British 
Guiana, they are not available in the major labor archives.” 

Beyond providing fraternal union assistance, did the AFL-CIO work with 
the Guianese unions in any ways to bring down Jagan? Contemporaneous inves- 
tigation by the British Guianese police suggested they did.”" P. Britton, a black 
police superintendent, put together reports on the anti-Jagan terrorism cam- 
paign based on information provided by agents placed in Burnham’s PNC 
as well as other sources. The reports show Burnham overseeing a terror and 
sabotage apparatus working to drive Jagan from office, with Ishmael providing 
union toughs and serving as paymaster, and money coming from the AFL-CIO’s 
Gerald O’Keefe, the union lawyer whom the Retail Clerks’ Union had sent to 
analyze the labor relations bill. Philip Agee claims that O’Keefe was also a CIA 
agent.” 

There are problems with the allegations in Britton’s reports, although they 
are genuine. Despite O’Keefe’s allegedly central role, Britton devotes exactly 
two lines to his activities in a report of almost forty detailed pages: “The organ- 
ization is managed by Claude Graham and financed by Gerald O’Keefe, an 
American citizen. ...Monitary [sic] transactions are made through Richard 
Ishmael.” No evidence backs up the allegations. An additional six lines give per- 
sonal information taken from O’Keefe’s passport and list the dates in which he 
was in British Guiana. O’Keefe is cited as having been in the country for only 
two days the week before the general strike began and two days a week after it 
ended, calling into question when or how he had the opportunity to provide 
Ishmael with the cash to pay for the operation. The evidence is slightly more 
extensive for Ishmael. The specific allegations were that he had paid to have a 
power pole blown up (the effort was unsuccessful), refused to give someone 
money who went to him claiming that he had burned a cinema, and conspired 
with Burnham and Peter d’Aguiar of the United Force party to have an 
unmanned dock blown up.” As to Burnham, the report is much more extensive 
and persuasive, citing specific dates, places, names, and events. Burnham had 
also been portrayed as the leader of the X 13 plot in documents found during 
the May 1963 police raids.” 
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After receiving the reports, the British-led police force investigated. They 
found that Britton, who was bucking for promotion, had woven in “every 
scrap of information regardless of reliability, including rumor and information 
from anonymous telephone calls and letters.” Follow-up investigation, which 
focused on Burnham, was done by an independent queen’s counsel who “was 
Indian [and] who was not unsympathetic to PPP.” He did not prosecute. Nor 
did a second queen’s counsel, whom the governor personally asked to review 
the evidence with the specific purpose of determining whether Burnham could 
be indicted for conspiracy to commit murder. The counsel found “that at 
best there was evidence of violence concerning only five persons connected 
with PNC, none of them prominent.” Janet Jagan alleges that it was a 
whitewash.’ 

At what stage the CIA began to work with U.S. labor in the colony is unclear. 
Howard McCabe was in British Guiana assisting the strike forces throughout 
the weeklong February 1962 strike and subsequent riot,”° which is certainly sug- 
gestive, but no documents make the CIA connection. In fact, the first mention 
of U.S. labor activity in British Guiana found in any declassified U.S. document 
is from a memorandum written by the CIAs deputy director of plans, Richard 
Helms, which memorialized a planning meeting President Kennedy called in 
late June 1963 at the height of the general strike in preparation for talks with 
British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan at the prime minister’s home, Birch 
Grove. Due to redacting in the document, the possible connection between the 
U.S. government and the strike is cryptic, but tantalizing: “The meeting opened 
with a briefing by Helms on the current situation in British Guiana [two lines 
of source text not declassified] and the hard position being taken by Jagan in 
the negotiations for a return to work on the part of the TUC.””’ How the two 
excised lines segued into Jagan’s stand on the strike could be illuminating to 
know. 

The most important clue tying the U.S. and British governments to the 
strike comes from the Birch Grove meeting itself. Official notes from the 
summit show that when President Kennedy asked Macmillan to lengthen still 
further the time before British Guiana would win its independence, Macmillan 
replied that he wondered “whether it was not worth while going on with the 
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present strike pressure.””* The prime minister’s remark makes clear that 
the British and the United States were at minimum working closely with the 
AFL-CIO, if not pulling the strings. While Macmillan’s remarks are interest- 
ing, President Kennedy’s are shocking. They show the extraordinary impor- 
tance he placed on British Guiana and therefore bear lengthy quotation: “He 
[President Kennedy] thought that Latin America was the most dangerous area 
in the world. The effect of having a Communist state in British Guiana in addi- 
tion to Cuba in 1964 would be to create irresistible pressures in the United 
States to strike militarily against Cuba.”7° 

Considered in its historical context, President Kennedy’s assertion must have 
frightened Macmillan. During the Cuban missile crisis eight months before, 
Kennedy had refused to invade Cuba because he believed that invasion would 
trigger a Soviet invasion of West Berlin, which would force the United States 
to strike back with nuclear weapons, starting World War III. Macmillan, who 
had been in almost daily contact with the president throughout the crisis, had 
shared the president’s concern. Listening to Kennedy at Birch Grove, he would 
have understood his underlying point: if Jagan took control of independent 
Guyana, a chain of events would be set in motion that could inexorably lead to 
World War III. The president reemphasized his fears a few minutes later while 
adding a veiled personal plea to his argument: 


The President said he agreed with the analysis of all the difficulties [that the 
British had cited as to why it would be difficult to remove Jagan], but that 
these still paled in comparison with the prospect of the establishment of a 
Communist regime in Latin America. ... The President again repeated his 
view which he had previously expressed, that the great danger in 1964 was 
that, since Cuba would be the major American public issue, adding British 
Guiana to Cuba could well tip the scales, and someone would be elected who 
would take military action against Cuba. He said that the American people 
would never stand for a situation that looked as though the Soviet Union 
had leapfrogged over Cuba to land on the continent in the Western 
Hemisphere.*° 


Finally Macmillan agreed. Jagan would go. 

Clearly, President Kennedy was the force behind the intervention, not the 
CIA. “[T]he Jagan papers are a rare smoking gun: a clear written record without 
veiled words or plausible denials, of a President’s command to depose a Prime 
Minister,” concluded New York Times reporter Tim Weiner, who broke the story 
about the intervention in 1994. British Guiana was not mentioned in the joint 
communiqué issued following the meeting; Macmillan did not discuss the 
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British Guiana portion of the talks in his memoirs, mentioning only the pro- 
posed nuclear test ban and multilateral nuclear force, adding in veiled reference 
to British Guiana, “On other difficult but really less important matters we were 
in agreement.” Schlesinger pithily summarized the meeting: “Macmillan said 
no on the multilateral force and yes on British Guiana.”** 

The day after Kennedy persuaded Macmillan to remove Jagan, McCabe 
secretly met with Guianese union leaders. They decided that they would end 
the strike within the week, a clear demonstration of McCabe’s intimate contact 
with the U.S. government. After caucusing with their rank and file, the unions 
agreed to return to work on 8 July. Ten were dead, hundreds injured, buildings 
burned or blown up, sugar production down by an eighth, aluminum by a 
quarter. Race relations were worse than ever. The same day that the strike 
ended, President Kennedy sent Jagan a short note: there would be no U.S. aid 
for British Guiana.*’ Later that year, the British rewrote the Guianese consti- 
tution, changing the legislative elections from first-past-the-post to propor- 
tional representation in order to give Jagan’s opponents the upper hand. On 7 
December 1964, Jagan was defeated by a coalition led by Forbes Burnham. He 
returned to power in 1992 when his PPP won the first democratic elections 
since independence. 
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